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West  Virginia  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Program 

Daniel  H.  Poole,  Steve  B.  Miller,  Phillip  L.  Osborne,  Robert  E.  Pitts,  and 
Robert  A.  Dailey 

Abstract 

Consumer  confidence  in  product  quality  and  safety  impacts  viability  of  agricultural 
markets.  Many  food  industries  have  adopted  cost-effective  programs  to  reduce  risk  and 
offer  third  party  verification  of  product  quality.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
implement  the  West  Virginia  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Program  (WVDQAP)  to  promote 
best  management  practices  to  produce  high  quality  milk  and  meat  products.  This  study 
surveyed  dairy  producers  throughout  the  state  to  establish  the  most  effective  method  of 
program  implementation.  A  manual  was  constructed  and  presented  to  producers  at  each  of 
five  meetings  across  the  state.  This  manual  focused  on  the  requirements  a  producer  must 
fulfill  to  receive  certification  as  a  producer  of  quality  dairy  milk. 

Introduction 

Potential  threats  of  bio-terrorism,  transmission  of  diseases  from  animals  to  humans 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  for  ensuring  bio-security  underscore  the  importance  of  food  safety 
to  American  consumers.  Payne  et  al.  (1)  suggested  that  a  verified  program  would 
demonstrate  an  industry  commitment  to  the  consumer  that  safe,  wholesome  food  is 
produced.  Through  voluntary  adoption  of  industry-generated  guidelines  (2),  the  beef  and 
pork  industries  have  shown  that  self-regulation  is  an  important  aspect  of  building 
consumer  confidence.  Dairymen  need  to  counter  incorrect  information  on  product  safety, 
nutritive  value,  and  production  standards  propagated  by  special  interest  groups  whose  goals 
are  anti-agriculture.  Although  small  (less  than  20,000  cows),  West  Virginia's  industry 
generates  40  million  dollars  per  year  and  contributes  significantly  to  agriculture  and 
tourism  industries,  as  well  as  the  rural  life  style.  In  West  Virginia,  95.4  %  of  dairy  farms  are 
family  or  individually  owned,  typically  milking  fewer  than  200  cows  on  an  average  of  172 
acres.  As  in  other  states,  the  number  of  farms  (3.3%)  and  milk  cows  (19.2%)  decreased 
over  the  past  five  years,  while  number  per  herd  and  pounds  of  milk  produced  (32.6  %)  per 
herd  increased  (3).  In  1997,  six  counties  (Jefferson,  Mason,  Berkeley,  Preston,  Greenbrier, 
and  Monroe)  had  more  than  70%  of  the  milk  cows  (4).  Fewer  than  100  herds  in  West 
Virginia  are  enrolled  in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  (DHI).  Dairy  producers  in  West  Virginia 
lack  an  industry-wide  program  of  voluntary  self-regulation  and  therefore  need  a  system  to 
assure  consumers  of  the  quality  and  safety  of  dairy  products.  Viability  of  the  industry  in 
West  Virginia  depends  on  the  competitiveness  and  marketability  of  products  produced  by 
those  small  operations  and  assuring  dairy  quality  would  enhance  competitiveness  and 
marketability. 

Educational  initiatives  by  West  Virginia  dairymen  are  integral  to  implementation  of 
a  dairy  quality  assurance  program.    Other  states,  for  example  New  York  (New  York  State 


Cattle  Health  Assurance  Program,  NYSCHAP,  5),  have  dairy  quality  programs  to  assess 
risks  in  dairy  production.  Through  the  involvement  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture  (WVDA),  West  Virginia  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Experiment  Station 
(WVAFES),  West  Virginia  Extension  Service  (WVES),  and  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  (NMPF),  a  West  Virginia  dairy  quality  assurance  program  (WVDQAP)  was 
developed.  The  goal  of  the  WVDQAP  was  to  help  prevent,  eliminate  or  reduce  three  types 
of  hazards  (6): 

Biological    -    viruses,    bacteria,    parasites,    fungal    contaminants,    infectious    or 

contagious  agents. 

Chemical  -  drug  residues,  pesticides,  herbicides,  feed  additives,  and  environmental 

toxicants. 

Physical  -  facilities,  equipment,  animal  handling,  or  animal  treatment  methods. 
This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  producers  to  formulate  and  implement  practical 
farm  plans  to  improve  and  maintain  consistency  and  quality  of  their  products. 

Methodology 

Three  broad  goals  were  met  to  implement  the  WVDQAP. 

1.  Establish  a  WVDQA  committee.  This  committee  provided  guidance  and  oversight 
and  was  responsible  for  addressing  needs  of  dairy  producers  and  concerns  of  consumers. 
The  West  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  appointed  representatives  from  State 
regulatory  (WVDA),  outreach  (WVES),  and  educational  (WVAFES)  branches.  In  addition, 
industry  partners  (NMPF)  and  dairy  producers  were  members  of  the  committee  to  facilitate 
co-operation. 

2.  Develop  the  WVDQAP.  Collaboration  between  WVU  and  WVDA  was  established  to 
develop  the  WVDQAP.  Similar  quality  assurance  programs  in  Pennsylvania  (7),  New  York 
(8)  and  California  (9)  were  used  to  construct  a  manual  that  provides  producers  a  self- 
instructional  method  of  incorporating  best  management  practices  into  their  dairies  and  to 
identify  animal  health,  consumer,  and  food  safety  issues.  The  completed  manual  was 
published  and  distributed  to  producers  during  educational  presentations.  Participating 
producers  received  the  WVDQAP  certification  after  completing  the  requirements 
established  by  the  WVDQA  committee. 

3.  Deliver  the  WVDQAP.  Different  modes  of  delivery  were  adopted:  oral  presentations, 
compact  discs,  and  informational  sheets. 

a.  Survey.  A  survey  was  constructed  to  evaluate  producer  knowledge  of  dairy  quality 
assurance  and  preferred  method  of  program  presentation.  The  first  part  of  the 
questionnaire  related  to  quality  assurance  programs  and  impressions  of  consumer  impact 
on  agricultural  production.  The  next  section  measured  producer  preference  for  learning 
methods.  The  last  section  identified  producer  computer  usage  and  type  of  encouragement 
that  would  influence  participation  in  the  program.  The  survey  was  anonymous;  inclusion 
of  personal  information  was  optional. 

b.  Producer  Education  Program. 


West  Virginia  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Program  Survey 

1 .  What  effect  do  quality  assurance  programs  have  on  consumption  of  dairy  products? 

High    Medium    Low 

2.  Is  third  party  verification  for  quality  assurance  needed  in  the  dairy  industry? 

Yes  or  No 

3.  Are  you  aware  of  any  quality  assurance  programs  focused  toward  the  dairy  industry? 

Yes  or  No 
If  so,  which  ones? 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  voluntary  dairy  quality  assurance  program? 

Yes  or  No 

5.  Which  is  your  preferred  method  in  learning  about  dairy  quality  assurance? 

Face-to-face  presentation Instructional  CD Web  delivery  other 


6.  When  is  the  most  convenient  time  for  you  to  participate  in  educational  programs? 
Select  seasons:        winter  -  spring       spring  -  summer       summer  -  fall      fall  -  winter 

anytime 
Select  time:  morning  afternoon  evening  anytime 

7.  What  would  encourage  you  to  participate  in  dairy  education  presentations  and  related  seminars? 

Interesting  topics Free  dinners Door  prizes     Free  agricultural-related  materials 

other 

8.  Do  you  have  a  computer?  Yes  or  No 
If  not,  do  you  have  access  to  a  computer?  Yes  or  No 

If  so,  where  is  it  located? Home      Office      other 

9.  Rank  the  following  in  order  of  interest  to  you?  (1  is  highest  interest,  4  is  lowest  interest) 

Decrease  Mastitis       Improve  Production         Reduce  Johne's  Disease 

Improve  Reproduction       other 


Personal  Information  (Optional): 

Name:  Date: 


Address: 

Phone  Number  ( ) - Email  Address_ 


i.  Development  An  educational  program  for  producers,  veterinarians,  and 
suppliers/distributors  of  animal  health  care  products  was  developed  as  a  Microsoft 
PowerPoint®  presentation.  Resource  materials  were  generated  from  continuing  educational 
meetings,  industry  materials,  WVU  and  National  Agricultural  Libraries,  and  the  Internet. 
Educational  programs  had  three  primary  elements: 

Johne's  educational  program.  A  WVDA  veterinarian,  using  educational 
material  from  the  National  Johne's  Center,  led  discussion  on  surveillance 
through  herd  testing. 

Mastitis  awareness  program.  WVAFES  personnel,  using  educational 
material  from  the  National  Mastitis  Center,  led  discussion  on  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mastitis. 

Risk  assessment.  WVAFES  personnel  led  discussion  on  NYSCHAP  and  use 
of  economic  worksheets  from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
ii.  Delivery  Face-to-face  presentations  were  used  to  summarize  the  importance  of 
quality  assurance  and  producer  certification.  Meetings  were  coordinated  through  WVES 
county  agents  for  mid-June  in  areas  with  the  largest  concentrations  of  dairies  in  West 
Virginia  (10).  The  agenda  included  a  meal  followed  by  presentations  encompassing  an 
overview  of  the  WVDQAP,  the  WVDA  Johne's  program,  animal  identification,  dairy-beef 
quality  assurance,  and  cost  of  production  analysis.  Importance  of  quality  assurance, 
consumer  concern,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  certification  via  implementation  of  the 
producer  manual  were  stressed.  Other  presentations  were  given  at  the  WV  State  Dairy 
Show  and  the  WV  State  Fair.  In  addition,  a  single  page  document  was  developed  as  a 
handout  and  copies  of  the  computer  presentation  were  made  available  to  extension,  dairy, 
and  educational  personnel  as  well  as  individual  producers. 

Program  Evaluation.  Overall  objectives  (Table  1)  were  derived  to  achieve  goals  established  for 
the  WVDQAP.  Selected  producers,  internal  professionals  and  extension  personnel 
evaluated  the  WVDQAP  manual.  Survey  data  were  analyzed  by  Data  Access0  to  ascertain 
the  best  guidelines  for  meetings  and  for  assessment  of  producer  knowledge  and  willingness 
to  participate.  Meeting  effectiveness  was  determined  through  attendance  records  and  type 
of  attendees,  and  feedback  of  the  attendees  on  the  quality  of  the  presentations  including 
material  presented,  mode  of  presentation  and  the  presenters.  Utility  of  the  program  for 
the  producers  was  the  major  item  assessed. 

Results 

1.  The   WVDQA   Committee:      The    Commissioner   of  Agriculture   appointed   a 

committee  composed  of  two  dairy  producers,  and  WVES,  WVDA,  and  WVU  personnel. 
The  committee  ruled  that  producers  should  implement  Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control 
Points  (HACCP)  modules  in  participating  in  the  program.  The  procedure  for  becoming 
part  of  the  program  involved  these  steps: 

•      Producer  requests  enrollment  in  the  West  Virginia  Dairy  Quality  Assurance 
Program  with  the  State  Veterinarian's  Office. 


Table  1  Goals  for  Establishing  the  WVDQA 


Goal  1 .  Assess  Need  For  The  Program 


Collect  library  research 


Conduct  analysis  of  problem 


Develop  varied  proposals  to  alleviate  the  problem 


Presentation  of  assessment  to  State  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Board 


Presentation  of  proposals  to  State  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Board 


Goal  2.  Prepare  Outreach  Program 


Continue  library  research 


Establish  contacts  with  model  programs  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 


Synthesize  Power-Point  Presentation  of  need  for  Dairy  Quality  Assurance 


Make  presentations  locally 


Goal  3.  Prepare  Draft  Manual  for  West  Virginia  Dairy  Quality  Assurance 


Collect  information  for  the  manual 


Collate  material 


Develop  procedures  for  delivery 


Construct  draft  manual 


Present  to  the  State  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Committee  for  suggested  changes 


Obtain  approval  by  the  State  Dairy  Quality  Assurance  Committee  for  final  manual 


Goal  4.  Deliver  the  Program 


Assess  avenues  for  delivery 


Meet  with  personnel  to  plan  a  delivery  format 


Develop  a  mechanism  for  delivery 


Deliver  the  program 


Goal  5.  Institute  the  Program 


Publish  the  final  manual 


Establish  rules  for  assurance 


Solicit  enrollees 


Assess  the  overall  program 


•  Producer  has  premise  identification  and  has  animals  listed  in  the  national 
animal  identification  program  or  agrees  to  institute  the  national  animal 
identification  program. 

•  The  State  Veterinarian  or  proxy  arranges  and  conducts  a  risk  assessment  of 
the  herd  with  the  producer. 

•  The  producer  and  State  Veterinarian  or  proxy  develop  a  specific  herd  plan 
designed  to  improve  the  operation's  best  management  practices. 

2.  Develop  the  WVDQAP:  The  manual  consisted  of  two  major  sections  entitled 

Producer  Requirements  and  Resource  Information/ Appendix.  The  producer  requirement 
section  listed  the  requirements  for  certification.  A  producer  had  to  complete  the  following 
sequential  procedures  to  receive  certification. 

•  Complete  an   initial   agreement  to   implement  the   ideals   of  the  quality 
assurance  program. 

•  Perform  a  step-by-step  analysis  of  their  animals,  facilities,  and  operating 
procedures  to  determine  specific  problems  that  need  addressed. 

•  Keep  accurate  records  and  written  standard  operating  procedures. 

•  Conduct  a  risk  assessment  of  their  operation  and  construct  a  farm  specific 
herd  plan  focusing  on  specific  goals  for  the  upcoming  year. 

•  Comply  with  the  1997  FDA  feed  ban. 

•  Incorporate  and  enhance  dairy  beef  production  on  their  operations. 

The  second  section  contained  facts  and  figures  important  to  the  dairy  industry.  This 
section  was  supplemental  to  assist  the  producer  with  any  questions  that  he/she  may  have 
on  HACCP,  general  farm  biosecurity,  recommended  milking  procedures  and  methods  of 
mastitis  control,  medicines  and  withdrawal  times,  common  bovine  diseases,  evaluation  of 
body,  udder,  and  cleanliness  scores  and  cattle  condition,  manageable  culling  practices,  and 
additional  record  forms  for  barn  usage.  By  completing  the  forms  sequentially  in  the 
manual,  producers  exceed  the  minimum  requirements.   Descriptions  of  the  forms  follow: 

Application/ Agreement  This  is  the  primary  agreement  among  the  producer, 
his/her  veterinarian,  and  WVDA  and  includes  all  descriptive  information  required  about 
the  participating  farm  and  producer.  Minimum  requirements  include  proper  animal 
identification,  accurate  record  keeping,  and  standard  operating  procedures.  The  producer 
works  through  a  checklist  to  achieve  first  level  certification  in  the  WVDQAP.  Once  a  task 
is  completed,  it  is  initialed  and  dated.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  this  checklist  should  be 
completed  to  enable  the  producer  to  proceed  to  level  two. 

Baseline  Survey  The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  identify  overall  farm  concerns,  as 
well  as  record  herd  inventory  and  current  health  programs.  This  form  established  a 
framework  for  the  owner,  advisor,  and  other  essential  people  involved  with  the  dairy. 

Record/Forms  Animal  identification  records  should  include  all  lactating  and  dry 
cows,  heifers,  cull  cows,  and  calves.  A  drug  inventory  should  list  all  pharmaceutical  and 
biological  medications,  vaccinations,  and  any  other  medicinal  substances  given  to  animals, 
including  purchase  and  expiration  dates.  Treatment  records  must  list  the  treatment  given, 
animal  number,  and  date.  Example  record  keeping  systems  commonly  used  on  dairies  are 
provided. 


Standard  Operating  Procedures  (SOP's)  Standard  operating  procedures  combine 
planned  training  and  regular  performance  comments.  When  written  well,  SOP's  provide 
direction,  improve  communication,  reduce  training  time,  and  improve  work  consistency. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Extension  Service  gave  the  WVDQAP  approval  to  include  its  guide 
for  writing  SOP's.  Sample  sheets  are  included  to  demonstrate  treatment  plans.  The 
WVDQAP  requires  that  producers  maintain  written  SOP's  that  inform  all  employees  of 
the  correct  procedures  for  milking,  feeding  and  treatment  of  animals. 

Area  Risk  Assessment  This  section  identifies  risks  from  biological,  physical  and/or 
chemical  hazards  within  each  management  area.  Animals  are  grouped  into  areas: 
calving/maternity,  neonates/  pre-weaned,  post  weaned/  heifer  rearing,  dry  and  pre-fresh 
cows,  lactating  cows,  sick/ treated/hospitalized  cows,  and  purchased  or  re-entering  cows.  A 
quick  reference  guide  focuses  on  biosecurity,  facilities,  feed/bunker/pasture  management, 
manure  disposal,  quality  assurance,  and  water  resources.  The  quick  reference  guide  and 
risk  assessment  tables  contain  examples  of  specific  problems  that  could  occur. 

Herd  Plan  This  section  contain  a  cover  page  and  herd  plan  charts.  The  cover  page 
briefly  identifies  the  goals  of  the  dairy  and  the  priority  for  each  goal.  The  charts  aid  the 
producer  in  establishing  the  plan.  The  charts  are  designed  to  list  the  various  steps  required 
to  reduce  specific  risks.  They  also  place  responsibilities  on  certain  people  and/or  groups  as 
well  as  labeling  how  and  when  tasks  should  be  completed.  Each  herd  plan  is  farm  specific, 
is  developed  by  the  producer  and  his/her  veterinarian,  summarizes  all  accomplished 
objectives,  and  enumerates  specific  goals  for  the  upcoming  year.  After  completion  of  the 
herd  plan  and  the  other  requirements,  the  dairy  will  be  certified  as  a  level  one  dairy  in  the 
WVDQAP. 

J.  Delivery  a.        Survey  Results      A    total    of    180    surveys    were    distributed    and 

approximately  29%  were  completed  and  returned.  Five  dairies  were  no  longer  in  business. 
Responses  (Figure  1.)  showed  varied  awareness  of  quality  assurance  programs  from  somatic 
cell  counts  and  other  processing  requirements  to  actual  quality  assurance  programs,  such  as 
Pennsylvania  DQA. 
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Figure  2a.  Preferred  Seasons  to  Have  a  Meeting 
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To  examine  the  most  effective  way  to  present  the  program,  questions  were  asked  pertaining 
to  meeting  types,  time  of  day,  season,  and  type  of  encouragement  needed  for  attendance. 
Overwhelmingly,  producers  preferred  afternoon,  face-to-face  presentations  in  fall  through 
spring  (Figures  2a  and  b).  Many  stated  that  they  would  attend  as  long  as  topics  were  of 
interest  to  them.  Fifty-  six  percent  has  access  to  a  computer  primarily  in  their  homes.  The 
final  question  on  the  survey  asked  the  producers  to  rank  their  interest  in  topics  on 
decreasing  the  incidence  of  mastitis,  increasing  production,  and  reducing  Johne's  disease. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  producers  was   interested   primarily  in  decreasing  mastitis  and 


improving  production.  Reduction  of  Johne's  disease  ranked  very  low,  underscoring  that  it 
was  not  perceived  as  a  threat.  Although  familiar  with  most  new  information,  producers 
were  not  aware  of  with  many  newer  concepts.  Two  problem  areas  that  arose  were  lack  of 
participation  of  dairy  producers  in  Johne's  disease  testing  programs  and  a  general 
indifference  towards  the  issue  of  dairy-beef. 


Figure  2b.  Preferred  Time  for  a  Meeting 
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3  b.  Educational  Program  Approximately  23%  of  West  Virginia's  dairy  producers  and 
some  producers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  attended.  Other  attendees  were  from 
Dairy  Farmers  of  America,  WVDA,  WVES,  and  WVU.  Producer  participation  varied 
(Table  2.).  Initial  presentations  were  on  rainy  days.  The  later  meetings  were  on  more 
favorable  days,  and  producers  were  more  likely  to  stay  home  and  work. 


Table  2. 

The  WVDQAP  Regional  Meetings 

Meeting  Regions 

Number  of  Producers          Total  Attendees 

West 

3                                           9 

North 

15                                         20 

Central 

12                                         19 

East 

6                                         11 

South 

5                                         11 

Total 

41                                        70 

Discussion 

Leaders  from  WVDA,  WVAFES,  WVES,  and  NMPF  met  in  May  2001  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  in  West  Virginia.  The  Director  of  Animal  Health  and  Farm 
Services  of  NMPF  concluded  that  producers  who  do  not  take  an  active  role  to  bolster  herd 
health  and  consumer  confidence  may  find  themselves  out  of  business  as  the  burden  of 
increasing  regulation  rises  in  response  to  actions  of  activist  groups  in  the  absence  of 
voluntary  self-monitoring  in  the  industry.  The  need  for  unification  in  self-monitoring  by 
the  dairy  industry  places  increased  responsibility  on  WVDA  and  WVES  personnel  to  see 
that  accurate,  current  information  is  distributed  to  the  producer.  Over  the  last  20  years,  the 
number  of  WVES  dairy  specialists  has  dwindled  from  two  to  none.  Artificial  breeders, 
dairy  nutritionists,  and  veterinarians  are  the  primary  individuals  who  provide  important, 
pertinent,  and  timely  information.  Usually,  the  information  is  focused  and  problem 
specific  for  a  single  producer  (11).  As  found  in  a  previous  study  (12),  the  majority  of  WV 
producers  have  electronic  access  to  information.  Although  much  information  is  available 
through  the  Internet,  as  well  as  dairy  publications,  the  survey  showed  that  producers  prefer 
face-to-face  contact.  However,  meetings  have  to  be  convenient  for  dairy  producers  to 
attend.  Enrolling  producers  in  implementing  best  management  practices  for  mastitis 
resulted  in  sustained  adoption  by  the  producers  and  economic  improvements  in  milk 
quality  (13).  However,  regular  meetings  and  discussions  were  critical  to  acceptance. 
Delivery  of  timely  and  relevant  information  to  WV  producers  is  problematic. 

Food  producers  and  processors  realize  the  impact  that  consumers  have  on  agricultural 
markets.  Standardized  procedures  and  written  records  are  necessary  to  assure  consumers 
that  local  dairy  farmers  are  producing  products  that  are  safe  and  nutritious.  In  response  to 
consumer  inputs,  many  food  industries  have  adopted  programs  that  provide  cost-effective 
ways  of  reducing  risks  and  offer  verification  of  product  quality  (14).  However,  these  cost 
effective  ways  have  been  to  comply  with  Megaregs  (15)  instituted  by  USDA.  West  Virginia 
is  one  of  many  states  implementing  programs  that  promote  the  use  of  best  management 
practices  on  dairy  farms  (16).  In  Pennsylvania  (17),  outside  individuals  (extension  agents, 
feed  representatives,  inspectors),  working  with  a  producer,  decreased  the  risk  of  drug 
residues  in  milk  by  19%.  However,  herds  that  had  prior  residue  problems  required 
individual  hands-on  contact  with  producers  to  reduce  risk.  Capability  of  dairy  producers  in 
making  informed  decisions  should  be  enhanced  by  the  WVDQAP. 

Two  problem  areas  identified  at  meetings  in  the  current  study  were  1)  the  lack  of 
participation  of  dairy  producers  in  Johne's  disease  testing  programs  and  2)  a  general  apathy 
toward  dairy-beef.  This  lack  of  awareness  of  these  elements  of  profitability,  and  thus 
sustainability  of  the  industry,  indicates  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  HACCP  and  its  role  in 
ensuring  a  wholesome,  healthful  food  (18).  However,  on-farm  HACCP  programs  are 
difficult  to  implement  and  manage  (19)  and  alternatives,  such  as  hurdle  technology  (20), 
are  likely  to  be  more  readily  used.  Herd  managers  are  aware  of  traditional  diseases  affecting 
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dairy  cattle,  and,  in  general,  have  established  preventive  medicine  protocols  to  minimize 
infections.  National  Animal  Health  Monitoring  Service  (21)  has  shown  a  higher  incidence 
of  Johne's  disease  in  dairy  cattle  than  in  beef  cattle.  Johne's  disease,  or  paratuberculosis 
(22),  is  a  chronic  disease  of  ruminants  that  causes  thickening  of  the  gastrointestinal  lining, 
reduces  nutrient  absorption,  and  results  in  lowered  production  that  costs  an  estimated  $22 
per  head  in  the  United  States  (22).  Although  a  definitive  relationship  (e.g.  23,24)  of 
Johne's  with  Crohn's  disease  in  humans  has  not  been  established,  dairy  producers  need  to 
minimize  risks  of  transmitting  diseases  from  animals  to  humans.  The  WVDA  has  an 
initiative  to  identify  cattle  herds  infected  with  Johne's  disease.  This  project  involves 
enrollment  of  primarily  beef  producers  in  testing  animals  and  certification  of  herds  as 
Johne's-free.  One  outcome  has  been  that  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Bull  Test  Station 
established  that  only  animals  certified  as  free  of  Johne's  disease  are  allowed  in  the  test 
program.  By  identifying  producers  whose  practices  pose  a  potential  risk  to  animal  and 
human  health,  better  management  practices  can  be  designed  (25,26)  to  eliminate,  or  at 
least  minimize,  the  negative  effects  that  those  producers  might  have  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  A  portion  of  the  Johne's  intervention  program  and  the  WVDQAP  is  oivfarm  risk 
assessment  of  the  farm,  a  component  of  a  HACCP  plan.  However,  few  West  Virginia  dairy 
producers  participated  in  the  Johne's  testing  program. 

The  other  problem  area  also  is  relevant  to  production  of  wholesome  foods  derived  from 
dairy  operations.  Dairy-beef  represents  20-30%  (27)  of  the  beef  marketed  in  the  United 
States  and  has  become  important  to  many  fast  food  restaurants  and  bargain  steak  houses. 
Selection  for  milk  production  has  resulted  in  cattle  breeds  that  are  thought  of  as  single 
purpose,  dairy,  with  the  exception  of  the  veal  calf  market.  But,  spent  cows,  lame  cows,  and 
cows  with  mastitis  can  end  up  in  the  food  chain.  Usually  these  animals  have  been  treated 
with  antibiotics  by  injections  in  the  rear  quarters  (27),  because  of  ease  of  delivery  in  the 
milking  parlor,  which  results  in  condemnation  of  much  of  the  potentially  edible  tissue 
(28).  Although  infrequent,  antibiotic  violations  occur  more  often  in  dairy  carcasses  than 
beef  (28).  The  West  Virginia  BQA  Program  has  educated  beef  producers,  who  readily 
adopted  best  management  practices  to  ensure  quality  beef  products.  In  fact,  the  West 
Virginia  program  was  a  model  for  the  Mid  Atlantic  BQA  Program  that  provides  producers 
a  united  voice.  Many  infractions  by  dairy  producers  impact  all  animal  agriculture.  As  an 
example,  bovine  spongioform  encephalopathy  (BSE)  was  first  isolated  in  dairy  cattle  but 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  beef  industry.  Increased  fear  of  BSE  caused  consumers  to 
scrutinize  animal  agriculture  and  that  triggered  regulations  and  trade  issues  affecting  beef 
and  dairy  producers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  program  is  needed  to  educate 
West  Virginia  dairy  producers  on  the  contribution  of  dairy  cattle  to  the  national  beef 
market.  Other  institutions,  such  as  the  AVMA  Professional  Liability  Insurance  Trust  (29), 
have  shown  interest  and  support  the  development  of  quality  assurance  programs.  The 
AVMA  Professional  Liability  Insurance  Trust  encourages  development  of  strong 
relationships  between  producers  and  veterinarians  during  the  implementation  and  risk 
assessment  process  for  production  of  high  quality  commodities. 
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Summary 

West  Virginia  is  one  of  many  states  that  are  implanting  programs  that  promote  the  use  of 
best  management  practices  on  dairy  farms.  Producers  involved  in  the  WVDQAP 
implement  standard  operating  procedures  that  target  proper  animal  identification,  record 
keeping,  compliance  with  the  FDA  feed  ban,  and  enhance  dairy-beef  quality. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  WV  dairy  producers  are  willing  to  participate  in  a  quality 
assurance  program.  Although  turnout  at  educational  programs  varied,  approximately  20% 
of  West  Virginia's  dairy  producers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Producers  were 
familiar  with  most  new  information,  but  they  were  not  familiar  with  many  newer  concepts. 
Attending  producers  realized  the  impact  consumers  have  on  their  industry.  As  industry  and 
consumer  trends  change,  dairies  must  evolve  to  meet  their  demands.  Producer  acceptance 
and  participation  will  determine  the  outcome  of  quality  assurance  programs  and  industry 
viability.  Participation  in  this  voluntary,  self-regulated  program  enables  dairy  producers  to 
ensure  that  high  quality,  wholesome  products  are  produced,  thus  increasing  consumer 
faith,  and  ensuring  West  Virginia's  dairies  will  remain  profitable  and  sustainable  for  future 
generations. 
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